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Only Children, Achievement, and Interpersonal Orientation 

Toni Folbo 
University of Texas at Austin 
Presented at the 88th Annual Convention of the APA, Mo.'^t'-eal , 1980 

A studv VMS conducted to examine the imnact of sihiim 
status on nchi eveiTnn t and inte rpe rson nl oriontnti ons . iliiderorad- 
uai-.ei (*l=1782) were naid to complete a series of objective per- 
sonality i^asures and a background questionnaire. Sibling 
status v/as defined in terms of four qroups: only, first, 
middle, and last hnrns. Siblina status e^'fects in achievement 
orientation v/ere found vn'th competitiveness and educational 
asoi rations but not mastery, v/illinqness to work, or personal 
unconcern about the costs of aciii evenient . In terms of inter- 
nersonal orientation, sibling status effects were obtained in 
locus of control, se": f-esteem, and sel f-cente redness , but not 
loneliness. The impact of i^mder and family size on these 
sibling status effects were assessed and the relative strengt 
of the' sibling status effects were compared to those associated 
with gender. 



Many psychological theories noint to the importance of siblings for 
personality development (Forexamole: Adler, 1932; Toman, 1976; Schachter, 
1959; Stotland, Sherman & Shaver, 1971). The basic rationale of all these 
theories is that durinq childhood the nrosence of sihlinos provides children 
with interpersonal experiences which help form the child's overall personality. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the impact of siblings on two 
arees of nersonalitv functioning, interpersonal and achievement orientations. 
'Vs used here, inter'nersonal orientation represents those personality charac- 
teristics involved in one's relationships with others. In this study, these 
include self-esteem, locus of control, loneliness, and sel f-centeredness . 
Achievement orientation represents achievement motivation and educational 
aspi rati ons . 

The imnact of siblinqs on these two personality domains has been inten- 
sively studie(1 (See reviews: Adams, 1972; Falho, 1977; Schooler, 1972; 
Samoson 1965). ilo\,ever, most previous rasearcli has failed to include only 
children as a distinct comparison qroun. In the past, only children gener- 
ally have been comiiined with first bonis c ■ omitted from the sample. This 
is unfortunate because a group who never had siblings should be considered 
essential to the exannnation of the effects of siblings on personality devel- 
opment. Therefore, the impact of siblinns will be conceptualized here in 
terms of si hi ing status whi ch represents four types of sibling situations: 
only, first, middle, and last borns. 

Although there has been considerable interest in the impact of siblinqs 
on the devplopment of interpersonal orientations, the research in this area 
contains inconsistent wnd sometimes even con tradi r- -nry rfe^ults. Self-esteem 
is a good examole. Using a renresen tati ve sample, Kaplan (1970) found that 
last borns were more li[;ely to be in the high self-esteem group than middle 
or first (and onlv) borns. This binding was explained in terms of social 
comparison tlieon/ (Zimhardo a Formica, 1963). However, further analysis of 
•Kaplan's result 'indicated that this finding held up only for vmite males 
from the higher social class group. Contradictory results were obtained by 
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Rosenberg (1965) who found that only horns had hiaher self-esteem than all 
others. Ilov^ever, no test of significance for Rosenberg's data was reported 
and the difference between only and nononly borns appears to have occurred 
only for males, especially Jevn'sh males. Somewhat consistent with this y^sult 
is that of Coopersmith (1967) who reported that among adolescent boys^only and 
first borns were overrepresen ted in the high self-esteem group. 

The impact of siblings on locus of control has received very little at- 
tention despite the plausibility that such a relationship exists. This 
plausibility is based on the notion that older siblings frequently are held 
responsible for their younger siblings and this repeated experience may lead 
early horns to develop a iDore internal locus of control than Iriter borns. Con- 
sistent v/ith this expectation are the results of Crandall, Katkovsky, and 
Crandall (1^^65) who found that among their older subjects (sixth through 
twelfth grade), early borns scored more internally than later borns.. Unfor- 
tunately, no relationship between sibling status anJ locus of control was found 
among their younger subjects (third through fifth grade). 

The last two personality areas considered within the interpersonal orien- 
tation category are included here because pooular thinking regards these per- 
sonality characteristics as related to having siblings. Speci f i cal ly , people 
regard those who grow up without siblings as lonelier and as more sel f- centered 
than those who have siblings (Thompson, 1974). In fact, the personality conse- 
quences of growing up without siblings are popularly considered to be so nega- 
tive that the most common reason cited for having a second child is to prevent 
the first from becoming an only child (Solomon, Clare, and Uestoff, 1956). 

Rven though there is no previous psychological research specifically 
focused on examining the validity of these popular beliefs, it seems likely 
that the absence of siblings deprives a child of the interpersonal stimulation 
associated with siblings. This deprivation may result in the child acguiring 
persistent feelings of loneliness and sel f-centeredness , 

Therefore, this study will test the following three hypotheses about the 
impact of sibling status on interpersonal orientation. These hypotheses rep- 
resent the preponderance of previous research or, where lacking, popular 
thinking : 

Only and first borns will have higher self-esteem than later borns. 

Only and first borns will have a more internal locus of control than 
later borns . 

Only children will be lonelier and more self-centered than people who 
grew up vn" th siblings. 

Sibling effects in achievement motivation have been explained in terms 
of the classic rationale regarding the origins of achievement motivation within 
the child (Wi nterbottom, 1958). Acconiing to this rationale, achievement mo- 
tivation is fostered by parents imposing relatively high standards of behavior 
on their children at relatively early ages. Given that the parents of first 
and only children are relatively inexperienced with children, they are gener- 
ally thought to expect too much from them. In fact, there is evidence that 
first and only borns receive greater pa>-ental pressure for more mature behavior 
at earlier ages than do later borns (Clausen, 1966; Kammeyer, 1967). 
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Unfortunately, the evidence supporting t!ie qreater ach ieveinent motivation 
of only and first borns is mixed. Some investigators have reported that first 
and only borns have higher achievement motivation scores than later borns 
(Sampson & Hancock, 1967; Angelini, 1967); while, others have failed to find 
any sibling status effects (Munz, Smouse , & Letchworth, 1968; Rosen, 1961; 
Rosenfeld," 1966) . 

In addition to achievement motivation, level of aspiration is considered 
a causal element in achievement (For review: 'Jeiner, 1972). Schachter (1963) 
and others have speculated that the reasons first and only borns achieve more 
than later borns is that tliese early borns obtain qreater education. Indeed, 
studies have demonstrated that only and first borns are overrepresented among 
college students (Bayer, 1967; Schachter, 1963). Although the reason for this 
overabundance is unclear, it is possible that only and first horns have higher 
educational aspirations than later borns and these aspirations lead them to 
pursue a higher education. 

Overall, although not all previous achievement research results support 
the existence of a sibling status effect in achievtment motivation, those that 
do are consistent vn'th the following hypothesis: 

Only and first borns will have grea.*;er achievement motivation than later 
borns . 

Fuv thermore, given that only and f i rs c borns were overrepresented among 
university students, it seems likely that: 

Only and first borns will have higher educational aspirations than later 
borns . 

In testing all hypotheses, this study will consider the potentially 
contaminating influences of sncial class and -family size. Social class and 
family size are called "potentially contaminating" because in the aeneral 
population, as in selected samples, these three factors are interrelated 
(Adams, 1972). For examnle, middle borns are more likely come from larger 
families than f^rst or last borns. Further, social class is negatively re- 
lated to family size. Consequently, if sibling status is the only factor con- 
sidered in the daca analysis, tliere is a good chance that the effects attrib- 
uted to birth order are really brought about by social class or family size, 
or botli. In fact, it is likely that the contradictory results frequently re- 
ported in the birth order literature is brought about by the failure^to con- 
sider the impact of social class and family size on the birth order findings 
(Adams, 1972). In the present investigation, the impact of both family size 
and social class on sibling status will he examined. Further, the present 
sample represents a wide range of social classes. 

Method 

Subjects : 1785 undergraduates (841 males; 944 females) were paid $3.00 for 
parti ci pating an a survey. Subjects were recruited by means of advertisements 
placed if the student newspaper. Participation consisted of completing a 
series of objective personality instruments and a backnround questionnaire. 
Subjects worked at their own pace, but most finished in about 40 minutes. 

Because few of the resnondents during the mass survey were only children, 
they v/ere specially recruited by advertisements placed in the student 
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nev/spapor. To prevent nononly children from mi srenresenti nq themselves in 
order to obtain noney , the research assistants privately told persons ansv^ering 
the only child advertisement that tliey could fill nut the instrument and be 
paid $3.00 even if they were not only children. No nublic disclosure of their 
sibling status v/as required. Instead, the subjects were asked to be honest in 
describinc their sihlinn status in their background questionnaire. In this 
way it was determined that sixteen percent of the students responding to the 
only child advertisement were not only children and the data collected from 
these students were omitted from the analyses reported here. 

Subjiicts were told that the purpose of the study was 'jo investigate the 
beliefs and preferences of university students about everyday matters. This_ 
description was followed by a common parlance description of the scales within 
the survey. For example, the locus of control measure was described as "a 
measure of the extent to which you f^el that what you do makes a difference in 
determining what happens to you." 

To avoid the impact that race or minority status may have on the subjects' 
responses to the instruments, only data collected from whites (excluding 
Mexican-Americans) were analyzed here. Since the majority (86%) of the ori- 
ginal sample were'white (specifically, Anglo), this elimination of nonwhites 
did not result in a severe reduction in sample size. Table 1 presents the 
distribution of subjects by sibling status and gender groups. 

Table 1 

Distribution of Sample by Sibling Status and Gender 







Only 


Fi rst 


Sibling 
Middle 


Status 
Last 


Total 




Men 


107 


242 


246 


214 


809 


Gender- 


Women 


139 


232 


318 


222 


911 




Total 


246 


474 


564 


436 


1720 



Note: These frequencies represent the number of white (Anglo) subjects. 
Differences from these frequencies reported in the results are due to missing 
data. 



Instruments: There were four objective personality inventories presented to 
the subjects. One was the Work and Family Orientation Scale (WOFO) v-/hich 
contains ^our achievement motivation scales pltis nine items measuring other 
achievement related tnoics. Oevised by llelmreich & Spence (1978), the four 
iJOFO scales measure competitiveness, desire for mastery, willingness to work 
hard, and personal unconcern regarding the negative interpersonal consequences 
of achievement. 

This objective measure of achievement motivation was selected because it 
considers achievement motivation as a multidimensional construct. Several 
recent reviews of the literature indicate achievement motivation should be 
considered and measured as a multidimensional construct (Snence& HeT.'r^ich, 
1978; Vfeinstein, 1969). The WOFO was also suitable for use here because it 
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had received sufficient psychometric review to establish its reliability and 
validity (Helmreich & Spence, 1978). 

One of the nine additional items on th? WOFO asked subjects to indicate 
the lov/est amount of education they would be satisfied with. The selections 
ranged from high school g>^aduation to an advanced professional degree (PhD, 
MD, Law degree, etc.). Responses to this item were considered as a measure 
of educational aspiration. 

Locus of control v^as measured by a modified version of Rotter's I-E scale 
(Rot:-.er, 1966). The modification consisted of taking each of the 46 items 
from the original measure and asking subjects to express their agreement with 
these items by using a five point scale. The original format asked the sub- 
jects choose between two items, one representing an "internal" and the 
othei", an "external" position. In the modified version used here, the order 
of the items were randomly mixed so that they did not alternate betvjeen inter- 
nal and external items. In addition, there were twelve filler items in the 
original scale wh ; .:h were not included in the modified version. This modifi- 
cation allov/ed for the separata measurement of internality from externality. 
Previous investigations (Collins, 1974) comparing locus of control scores ob- 
tained by forced choice versus Likert scale items have found these scores to 
be highly correlated {r= .82). The modified version was used here because 
several investigators hnve demonstrated that the original Rotter scale, when 
factor analyzed, produces more than a single factor (Collins, 1974; Gurin, 
Gurin, Lao, & Beattie, 1969; Lao, 1970; Mirels, 1970). 

The self-esteem measure used here is the short form of the Texas Social 
Behavior Inventory (Helmreich & Stapp, 1974). This 16-item scale was selec- 
ted because it measures an interpersonal aspect of self-esteem, a social 
sel f-confidence. 

The loneliness nrcasure used here was the UCLA Loneliness Scale (Russell, 
Peplau, & Ferguson, 1978). This 20-item scale was devised to measure a per- 
sistent feeling of social alienation. 

Because there is no objective scale of sel f-centeredness , this construct 
was measured here by a single item which was placed in the background ques- 
tionnaire. The item: "How often have people said to you that you think only 
of yourself?" was followed by four choices: never, once or twice, occasional- 
ly, and fn2quently. 

nata Analysis : The data were analyzed by means of a series of statistical 
tests. First, separate multivariate analyses of covariance were conducted on 
the achievement and interpersonal orientation scores. Second, discriminant 
analyses were conducted in order to elaborate the multivariate results. Third, 
because the discriminant analyses v/ere unsuccessful, a series of univariate £s 
were conducted to determine the effect of sibling status and gender on each de- 
pendent variable. Fourth, the interpretation of the sibling status effects was 
aided by multiole, post-hoc comparisons made between each sibling status. Final- 
ly, in order to consider the effect of family size on the sibling status results, 
multiple one-way analyses of covariance were conducted. 

The covariate in all covariate analyses was one of two possible indices of 
social class: parental education and father's occupation. Parental education 
was the combined educational levels attained by both parents. Father's occupa- 
tion was ranked according to a five-part occupational prestige scheme (Helmreich, 
Wilhelm, & Stapp, 1975). 
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Finally, to determine the influence of family size or the sibling status 
effects found in the univariate analyses of covariance, multiple one-way 
analyses of covarian^e viere perfoimied. This method of analysis was necessary 
in order to retain the only cnild group and simultaneously examine the impact 
of family size on the dependent measures of tliis study. Simply using family 
size as an independent variable was not possible because one cf the sibling 
statuses (only children) came from a single family size. The family size anal- 
yses were focused on elaborating the general birth category effect so that one 
could determine if these effects were consistently found within ''.everal family 
sizeSe For example, if the post-hoc comparisons indicated that only children 
scored differently from all other birth categories, the scores of only children 
v/ere compared to the scores of first borns of tv/o-child families and then to 
the last borns of i.wo-child families. Then, the scores of only children were 
separately compared to the scores of the first, middle, and last borns of 
three-child families, and so on. These comparisons were conducted separately 
for each sex. The family size groups included in these analyses ranged from 
one to four children. Reyond four, the frequencies of subjects v;ithin each 
sibling status became uneven and small, thereby making statistical comparisons 
difficult or impossible. 

Results 

The results are divided into five sections. First, the inter-item 
reliabilities for the four achievement and four interpersonal scales are pre- 
sented. Second, there is a brief description of the social class character- 
istics of the sample. Third, the results of the multivariate analyses are 
portrayed. Fourth, the results of the univariate analyses of covariance and 
the subsequent post-hoc comparisons between the sibling statuses are presented. 
Fifth, the family size results are described. 

Reliabilities . The inter-item r>?l iabi lities produced ty the four inter- 
personal orientation scales v;ere all relatively high. The alpha coefficient 
forthe internality scale was .62; for the externality scale, .11 \ self-esteem, 
.85; and loneliness, .93. 

The inter-item reliabilities for the four WOFO scales were s-^milar to 
those reported by flelmreich & Spence (1978). The alpha coefficients for the 
competitiveness scale was .68; for the mastery scale, .61; work, ,68; and 
personal unconcern, .50. 

Social Class . Within the sample, the average level of parent's educa- 
tion was "some college, but no degree," the average father occupation was 
lower professional and managerial. Parent's education ranged from some high 
school to a graduate degree; father's occupation extended from rural or 
domestic v/orker to highly paid and educated professional. 

Since there were no differences between the results obtained from the^ 
analyses using parents' education as a covariate and the same analyses using 
father's occupation as a covariate, only one set of results (those involving 
parent's education) is presented here. 

Multivariate Analyses . The results of all multivariate analyses of co- 
variance indicated that both independent variables. Sibling Status and Gen- 
der, produced significant multivariate £s (the interaction was not signifi- 
cant). To aid in the interpretation of these multivariate results, four dis- 
criminant analyses v;ere conducted; tliese analyses were conducted separately 
^rc^ each gender and personality orientation. In these analyses, the grouping 
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variable was Sibling Status and the discriminating variables were the five 
dependent variables from the achievement analyses plus social class or the 
five dependent variables from the interpersonal orientation analyses plus 
social class. The results of all four analyses (gender x personality orien- 
tation) indicated that a good separation of the sibling statuses on the basis 
of achievement or in cerpersonal scores was not possible. Overall, the highest 
canonical correlation ODtained was .20 and in the classification stage, the 
greatest percentage of correctly classified subjects was only 38%. However, 
this failure does not mean that sibling status has no relationship to the per- 
sonality characteristics considered in this study. Instead, it means that a 
linear combination of all the achievement or interpersonal variables that 
strongly differentiated the four sibling statuses could not be found. Since 
this multivariate approach failed to yield strong results^ the impact of 
sibling status was investigated further by a series of univariate analyses of 
covariance. 

Univariate Analyses: Achievemsnt Orientation . Competitiveness is the 
only one of the four IJOFO scales that yielded a significant sibling status 
result, £(3,1h54)=2.59 , £= .05. The means for the four sibling statuses are 
presented in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Adjusted flean Achievement Orientation Scores by Sibling Status 



Measure 


Only 


Sibling 
Fi rst 


Status 
Middle 


Last 


Competi ti veness 


17.21 


_ 17.43 


17.29 


16.75 


Educational Aspiration 


3.23 


3.27 


3.13 


3.08 



Note: Higher scores indicate greater amounts of the personality construct. 
A score of 3 on educational aspiration means that college graduation is the 
lowest level acceptable, while a 4 score means that a graduate degree is the 
lowest acceptable level. 



Multiple comparisons between the groups indicated that first, t(1475)- 
-2.44, £ = .02 and middle horns, jt( 1475)=-2 . 03 , £= .04, had significantly 
higher competitiveness scores than last horns. The scores of only children 
did not differ from any of the other groups and the scores of first and 
middle boms did not differ significantly from one another. 

The level of aspiration item also produced a significant Sibling Status 
main effect, £(3,1483)=6.04, £= .005. The means are presented in Table 2. 
Multiple comparisons indicated that first borns had higher educational aspir- 
ations than middle boms, jt{ 1470)=-2.96 , £ = .003, and last borns, t(1470) = 
-3.00, £= .0001. In addition, only children had significantly higher edu- 
cational aspirations than last borns, ^(1470)=-2.64, p = .008. The scores 
of only children were not significantly different from the scores of first 
and middle borns, nor did the soores of middle borns differ from the scores 
of last borns. 



The univariate analyses indi cated^ that the Gender variable produced 
several significant results. Women (X=17.33) scored higher than men {X=16.72) 
on the work scale, F;(1,1453) = 15.21, £= .001. In contrast, men scored higher 
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than women on both competitiveness, F(l,1453) = ll,86, n. = .0005, anc educa- 
tional aspiration, £(3,1453) = 5.94, \i = .02. The niean competitiveness score 
for men was 17.54 and for women, 16.85. The educational aspiration mean 
for men was 3.22; while for women, the mean was 3.12. 

The Gender and Sibling Status variables did not produce a significant 
interaction in any of the achievement analyses. 

Tests of the covariate, parent's education, indicated that it met the 
assijifiption of homogeneity of variance, Cochrans C=.445 = .37. Also, the 
regression analyses for the within cells error tern indicated that parents' 
education did not interact significantly with any of the dependent variables. 

Univariate Analyses: Interpersonal Orientation . Four of the five de- 
pendent measures examined produced significant Sibling Status main effects. 
These are: internality, £( 3, 1376) = 3.01 , .03; externality, £(3,1376)=2.93, 
jg_ = .03; self-esteem, JF(3,1376) = 3. 11, £^ = .03; and the item intended to 
measure sel f-centeredness , £(3,1376) = 11.22, n. -00001. Loneliness did not 
produce a significant Sibling Status main effect. The means are presented in 
Table 3. 

Table 3 

Adjusted Mean Interpersonal Orientation Scores by Sibling Status 



Sibling Status 

Measure Only First Middle Last 



Sel f-Esteem 


58. 


.97 


60. 


.06 


59. 


33 


58. 


.29 


Internal i ty 


87. 


.36 


85. 


.02 


84. 


46 


83. 


.85 


External ity 


59. 


.22 


60. 


.57 


60. 


39 


62. 


.23 


Lonel iness 


40. 


,07 


40. 


,61 


40. 


13 


40. 


.40 


Self-Centeredness Item 


2. 


.40 


2. 


.25 


2. 


04 


2. 


.09 



Note: With all dependent measures, higher scores indicate greater amounts 
of the personality construct. The Self-Centeredness Item is the single item 
indicating the frequency with which one is told he/she thinks only 
him/herself. A mean score of 2 means a "once or t^ice" rating, while a mean 
score of 3 means an "occasionally" rating. 



To determine the significance of the differences between the sibling 
status, multiple, post-hoc comparisons v^ere conducted on these means which 
were adjusted for the covariate, parent's education. For the internal ity 
measure, these multiple comparisons indicated that only borns scored higher 
than first boms, t('l455)=-1.95, £= .05, middle borns, t(l455)=-2.46, £= .01, 
and last borns, t{l455)='-2.91, £= .004. None of the otHer comparisons was 
significant. MuTtiple comparisons conducted on the externality measure indi- 
cated that only borns scored significantly less externally than last borns, 
t^(1422)=2.56. £= .01. None of the other comparisons was significant. 

Only one of the self-esteem comparisons was significant. First borns 
scored higher than last borns, :t(1461)=-2.76, £ = .006. Only and middle 
borns did not differ significantly from any of the other birth categories. 
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Finally, the multiple comparisons conducted on the sel f-cen teredness 
scores indicated that only borns scored higher than first borns, t^(1475) = 
-2.18, £^ = .03, middle borns, :t( 1475) = -5.26 , £= .0000, and last borns, 
jfc(1475)=4. 38 , .000. First borns also had higher scores than middle, 

l(l475) = -3.64, £= .003, and last borns, t{ 1^75)=-2 . 61 , £i = .009. Middle 
and last borns did not differ significantly from one another. 

The univariate analyses indicated that Gender produced three significant 
main effects. IJomen 0(=61-57) scored higher on the external scale, ^(1,1376)= 
4.76, j3 = ,03, than men (T=59-83) Men scored higher on the loneliness, 
F(l,614) = 5.98, _p = .02, and internality scales £(i ,1376) = 7.£7 , = .006, than 
women. The means were: (l) loneliness: men, 41.45, women, 39.22; (2) inter- 
nality: men, 88.66, women 83.90. 

The Gender and Sibling Status variables did not productj significant 
interactions in any cf the interpersonal orientation analyses. 

The covariate met the assumption of homogeneity of variance, Cochrans 
C=*15, Ji = .09. Also, the regression analyses for the within cells error 
term indicated that parent's education did not interact significantly with 
any of the dependent variables. 

Family Size . In this sample, family size averaged 3.2 children and 
ranged from one to thirteen children. In order to determine whether the 
sibling status results could be repeated within the tv/o- to four-child fanv 
ilies, multiple one-way analyses of covariance were conducted comparing the 
sibling statuses found to be different during the Dost-hoc analyses. Separ- 
ate analyses v/ere conducted for each gender. The exact comparisons made 
during these analyses were determined by the nature of the sibling status 
effect. To reduce the chance of Type I errors, only £s with 2. values above 
.01 were considered significant. 

First, the two sibling status effects found in the achievement variables 
were examined. Given that the sibling status effect in competitiveness indi- 
cated that first and middle borns scored higher than last borns, a series of 
one-way analyses repeated this comparison witl'iin two- to four-child families. 
This means that for two-child families, the competitiveness scores of first 
borns v/ere compared to those of last borns. Then, for members of three-child 
families, the scores of first and middle borns were combined and compared to 
the scores of last borns. The same procedure v/as follov^/ed for members of 
four-child families. None nf these comparisons produced significant results. 

Similarly, since both first and only children scored higher than last 
borns in educational aspirations, the family size comparisons involved com-- 
paring the combined scores of only and first borns to those of last borns 
from two- to four-child families. Mone of ttiese comparisons produced sig- 
nificant results . 

Second, the sibling status effects found within the interpersonal ori- 
entation area were examined. The sibling status finding with self-esteem 
\^as that first borns scored higher ttian last borns. Therefore, the investi- 
gation of the influence of family size on the effect involved three compari- 
sons within each gender; that is, comparisons of last to first borns within 
the two-, three-, and four-child families. None of these produced signifi- 
cant results. 
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The sibling status effect with externality indicated that only borns 
scored less external tf^an last bornr>. To determine if this effect v;as 
repeated in the two- to four-child family sizes, one-way comparisons vjere 
made between only borns and last borns in two-, three-, and four-child 
families. For men, none of these comparisons produced significant results. 
For women, only one of these comparisons was significant. Female only 
borns scored significantly less external than female last borns of two-child 
families 5 F(l,170) = 6. 91, £= .009. For three- and four-child families, the 
difference between only and last borns was of borderline significance. None 
of the other comparisons was significant. 

Then, the siblina status effects in internality and sel f-cente redness 
were examined. To determine the impact of family size on the finding that 
only children scored higher on both of these variables than any other group, 
the scores of only children were compared to each birth category within the 
two- to four-child families. For mbn, none of these comparisons was signif- 
icant. However, for women, a few significant differences were found between 
only chi"*dren and otiiers. Overall, only children were not significantly 
different from either first or last borns from three- or four-child families. 
Only children also did not differ from first borns of two-child f ami lies. 
However, female only children scored more internally, £( 1 , 177) = 11 . 31 , .001 
than female last borns of two. In comparison to three-child families, female 
only children scored more internally, £( 1 , 176) = 6. 88, p_= .009 and had higher 
scores on the sel f-cente redness item, £( 1 ,178)=13.89 , ji = .001 than female 
middle borns. When compared to four-child families, female only children also 
scored higher on the internality scale, £{ 1 , 170) = 10. 58, Ji - .001, and the 
self-centeredness item F_(l,173) = 7.48, = ^007 than female middle borns. 

With sel f-cente redness , there was also the sibling status effect of first 
borns scoring higlier than middle or last borns. The family size comparisons 
here involved comparing tlie scores of first borns to the combined scores of 
middle and last borns within the two- to four-child families. None of these 
comparisons was significant. 

Discussion 



Wliat do the results of this study indicate about the impact of siblings 
on personality development? First of all, sibling status appears to be a 
less powerful factor in determining personality differences than gender. The 
averaged univariate F tests associated vn'th gender were considerably larger 
than those associated with sibling status. Furthermore, the weakness of the 
sibling status effect was demonstrated by the fact that only 38% of the sub- 
jects v/ere classifiable on the basis of the relationship between interpersonal 
or achievement scores and sibling status.. 

Despite this weakness, tlie sibling status effects reported here do 
support the conclusion that siblings have some impact on personality devel- 
opment. For example, self-esteem was related to sibling status, but the 
results only partially supported the hypothesis. Instead of only and first 
borns scoring higher than all others, first borns excelled over last borns 
and only and middle borns did not score differently from any of the other 
groups . 

However, the multiple comparisons made to consider the impact of family 
size on this relationship resulted in finding no differences betweon first 
and last borns in two-, three-, and four-child families. There are tv/o 
likely reasons for this discrepancy. First, the sibling effects found with 
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self-esteem may occur only in larger families (that is, family sizes greater 
than four). According to this explanation, the sibling status effects would 
not have been replicated because the family size comparisons involved family 
sizes smaller than five. Second, it is possible that these sibling effects 
are so weak that they emerge only when the sample size is large. Specifically, 
the within family size comparisons were made with subsamples, (ranging in size 
from 31 to 179 of the larger sample; while the overall sibling status effects 
v/ere found with data produced by the entire sample (ri-:l720). Either or both 
of these could account for the failure to repeat the sibling status effects 
within the two- to four- child families. 

Viith internality, only children scored higher (indicating a strong 
internal locus of control) than any other sibling status group. This is only 
partially consistent with the original hypothesis which predicted that first 
and only borns would score higher than later-borns. None of the sibling 
present groups differentiated themselves in their internality scores. The 
consideration of family size helped to refine the interpretation of this dif- 
ference betv/een only children and others. While, among men, no difference 
betv/een sibling status groups within the two- to four-child families could be 
found, female only children scored more internally than last borns of 
tvyo-child families, and middle borns of three- and four-child families. These 
findings indicate that among men, only children are as internally oriented as 
members of two- to four-child families. Only among women do the differences 
between only children and members of small families emerge. 

Note that even though the relationship bet//een sibling status and exter- 
nality was only of borderline significance, this relationship was consistent 
with that found between internality and sibling status. That is, only 
children had the lov/est externality scores, while last borns had the highest 
externality scores. 

Consistent with popular thinking, only children scored higher on the 
sel f-centeredness item than any other sibling status groups. It should he 
noted that this single item measures self-perceptions of sel f-centeredness . 
One might argue that true sel f-cen teredness consist?, of lacking awareness of 
being self-centered. Furthermore, the family size results of this study in- 
dicated that this finding should be amended to include the moderatin^^^ factors 
of family size and gender. Specifically, among, men, no differences betv/een 
only children and members of two-, three- » or four-child families v/ere found. 
Similarly, among v/omen , only children did not differ from members of tv/o-child 
families or first ar last borrts of three- and four-child families. Hov/ever, 
female only children scored more sel f-cen teredly than female middle borns of 
three- and four-child families. 

Although a relationship betv/een sibling status and loneliness v/as pre- 
dicted, none v/as found. Despite the fact that the failure to support a 
hypothesis does not prove the null hypothesis, these results lend credibility 
to the conclusion that the lack of siblings during childhood does not neces- 
sarily lead to chronic loneliness in young adulthood. 

In terms of achievement, conpeti ti veness was the sole factor of achieve- 
rent motivation that demonstrated a relationship to sibling status. Vlhile 
first and only borns were predicted to have higher scores than later borns, 
the results indicated that first and middle borns scored more competitively 
than last borns. Only children did not differ from any of the sibling groups 
and first boms scored similarly to middle borns. Also, sibling status v/as 
related to educational aspiration. Here, hov/ever, the hypothesis was totally 
O „)ported. Only and first borns had higher aspirations than later borns. 

ERJC 
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It is significant that the ovorall sibling status effects found in 
competitiveness and educational aspiration were not repeated within the 
two- to four-child families. As wit-', the self-esteem results, it is not 
knov^n whether these failures at repeating the siblinc^ effect within family 
sizes mean that this sibling effect occurs only in large families or whether 
the sibling effect is so v;eak that it requires large samples in order to 
emerge . 

Overall, the results demonstrate three different types of sibling 
status effects. First, there were sibling status results in which first 
borns differed significantly from the last borns, but only children differed 
from none of these sibling status groups. Evidence for this type of effect 
came from the competitiveness and self-esteem findings. This effect appears 
to be related to the presence of siblings and one's position relative to 
these siblings. 

Second, there were sibling status results which indicated that only 
children had more extreme scores than any of the sibling present groups. The 
personality characteristics demonstrating this effect were internality and 
sel f-centeredness . This type of effect appears to be based on the absence 
of siblings, with greater absence (as in the case of only children or people 
from small families) leading to greater self-orientation. 

Third, one siblina status finding indicated that first and only borns 
were similar and that they both differed significantly from last borns. This 
finding occurred with educational aspirations. Given that only and first 
borns are indistinguishable here, the causal factor cannot involve the pre- 
sence or absence of sililings. Perhaps this effect is brought about by the 
special affectional relationship first and only borns share with their 
parents (Kidwell, 1978; Lasko, 1954). Desnite this, they are expected to 
achieve higher standards of behavior at earlier ages than later borns 
(Clausen, 1966; Kammeyer, 1967). This combination of positive attention 
with high expectations may lead only and first borns to develop the persis- 
tent tendency to set relatively high standards for themselves. 

The relative powerfulness of the gender effects found in this study are 
testimony to the i mportance of gender for personality development. The gender 
effects found in this study are largely consistent with those found pre- 
viously. Specifically, similar gender differences in willingness to work, 
competitiveness, educational aspirations (Spence & Helmreich, 1978) and 
locus of control (Lefcourt, 1976) have been presented elsewhere. However, 
Spence & Helmreich (1978) found a gender difference in mastery which was not 
replicated here. Also, previous loneliness research (Russell, Peplau, & 
Ferguson, 1978) reported no gender differences; while in the present study, 
a significant gender difference was found. The most likely reason for these 
two discrepancies lies in subject selection differences between the present 
and past research. Subjects in the present study were paid for thier parti- 
cipation and this incentive- was advertised in the student newspaper. In 
contrast, the original loneliness sample consisted of unpaid volunteers who 
either participated to receive course credit or to alleviate their loneliness. 
The original acliievement motivation sample also consisted of undergraduates 
receiving course credit. Given that all of these recruitment procedures 
probably led to obtaining samples somewhat unrepresentative of the total un- 
dergraduate population. It is impossible to determi ne how general i zab le the 
present results are or which gender results (past or present) are the 
"correct" ones. 
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Note that gender and sibling status effects did not interact in this 
study. This suggests that the impact of sibling status on achievement and 
interpersonal orientation is not different for nien and women. This i.nding 
does not deny the possibility that the sex configuration of siblings has a 
significant impact on personality development. The impact of sex configur- 
ation was simply not considered in this study. 

The current study points to the necessity of having large samples, 
containing only children as a comparison group and a relatively wide range 
of family sizes and social classes in order to appreciate the complexity of 
sibling status effects on personality development. The large sample is 
necessary because of the general weakness of sibling effects. A comparison 
group of only children aids in distinguishing sibling effects in terms of 
those brought about by the presence of siblings vs. those related to the 
relative absence of siblings vs. those related to special parent-child rela- 
tionships inherent in certain sibling statuses. Finally, a wide-range of 
social classes and family sizes is necessary in order to establish the gen- 
eralizabili ty of the results. Future research should be devoted to examin- 
ing the processes whereby these sibling status effects take place. 
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